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ward things, those who begin the world with 
their hands, if they are not diligent, we do 
not see them come into the possession of much; 
nor do we see people advance far in religious 
experience without a close application, for 
when we begin a religious course, we begin 
with a little, and if we advance we must be 
industrious. Going on with soft though mov- 
ing language, I believe it was a meeting -to 
profit to many. I was thankful for the favor. 

25th. A meeting was held at Samuel How’s 
house. A considerable number came, and I 
thought we were divinely favored. I sat in 
silence near an hour, feeling my mind en- 
gaged in solemn, silent adoration. O the pre- 
ciousness of the enjoyment that some poor 
feeble ones do partake of, and that the world 


11th mo. 19th. Crossed the Bay of Cantry| knows not of, but it is revealed to these poor, 


r rough water, and went to Joseph Haz- 
H’s to lodge. In the morning before day, 
rode by the light of the moon, and came 
ime to the Select meeting before the 
nthly Meeting came on, in each of which I 
some service.” 
in the latter of these, J. H. revived the 
ry, “ How much owest thou to my Lord,” 
called upon those present to consider 
ether they could safely keep back any 
og that was due to Him, in order to gratify 
ir own desires. Hereferred to the danger 
e was that such would little by little have 
ir attention and affections drawn away 
n Heavenly things, and placed on earthly 
ogs and earthly delights; and thus their 
rts would become strongly fastened to the 
rid, and a foundation laid for lasting heavi- 
s of heart, for sorrow and sadness. 
n the women’s meeting he encouraged to 
hfulness, and not to be looking out for ex- 
es, such as “ we are the weaker vessel, our 
thren are stronger than we, let them be 
ng.” He expressed his belief that the 
ers standing in their allotment would 
d to set up and exalt the standard higher 
n it would be by the vigilance of the men 
ne without the sisters’ aid. This aid they 
Id be enabled to afford, if they were but 
hfal and did not despise the day of small 
ngs. He exhorted them not to neglect or 
pise a little gift, but with careful attention 
leavor to do each one her duty. 
21st. First-day. The people assembled at 
ob Crouk’s house. A large upper room was 
nished, the best I have seen in a private 
ase in all my travels, but rather too small 
those who attended. I thought we were 
sciously favored together. Some were ten- 
ed. At the close of the meeting I met with 
eligious young woman that appeared rather 
y. On giving her my hand, she pressed it, 
was too much affected to speak, the tears 
wing freely. 
P3d. Had a meeting at Jonathan Bower- 
n’s, the largest we have had in Canada. 
mind soon became exercised. I said the 


these little ones, even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. After being thus 
silently engaged, I found it to arise in my 
mind, and said, In your patience possess ye 
your souls. Patiently wait and quietly hope 
for the salvation of God, and come to feel the 
owning of His love, a foretaste of heavenly 
joy, to strengthen and encourage to hold on 
the way ; for they that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength. Many have come near 
to the enjoyment of precious favor, but for 
want of more faithfulness have not entered 
into rest, have not known their strength re- 
newed, the blessing has not been received. 

Oh the engagement I felt to labor to interest 
the people in their own welfare. I hope it 
will not be lost, and that this day’s labor will 
be remembered to the honor and praise of the 
great Preserver of men. May the glory be 
ascribed to Him, and the creature remain in 
watchful humility, as at the King’s gate, so 
that the King Immortal may be pleased to 
renew His favors again ! 

12th mo. 1st. A small meeting at Uxbridge. 
It was dull and trying. After I believed it 
would be my lot to bear testimony, I waited 
for clearness, and at length said, Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved—and not only 
saved from the vanity and folly of this world, 
but from attempting to serve the living God 
with dead works. I was led to treat of the 
duty of serving God with a living concern, 
not formally, not carelessly. O beware of in- 
difference. In the conclusion I endeavored 
to encourage a tried though sincere concern 
that lived among them, as I believed. I felt 
afraid that some, with whom I had been en- 
gaged to labor closely, might reject that and 
take this, I therefore added that some might 
be willing to receive the encouragement who 
were not willing to take the foregoing; and 
those for whom it was designed, might think 
themselves unworthy to receive it,—but oh 
for the encouragement of the honest-hearted. 

2d. We rode thirteen miles before we saw 
another habitation. 
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near David Wilson’s, who dissented from 
Friends some six years ago, and has made 
much disturbance among them. Itis reported 
he is guilty of great enormities, scandalous 
and shameful. He has a meeting-house a short 
distance from Friends’, where he preaches to 
the people. We are nowin the midst of them. » 
Oh Lord, preserve us and all thy tried chil- 
dren ! 

prd. We attended the meeting. I believe 
there is a precious seed in this place, that is 
designed to be dignified with Divine favor. 
The fresh feelings of love were felt among us. 

4th. We had an appointed meeting at 
White Church. I found a concern to show 
that the way to please God is to avoid that 
which is offensive to Him, and do that which 
He requires. This leads to taking up the daily 
cross and following the dear Redeemer. But 
this is often avoided, and we give way to that 
which is offensive to the Almighty, and here 
a disposition is manifested of not much caring 
whether He is pleased or not. I felt there 
was an unwillingness to give up. My com- 
panion mentioned something of brethren dwel- 
ling together in unity or love. I soon followed 
in a short testimony in regard to the excel- 
lence of love, as being the: most precious en- 
joyment that dwells on the mind; but I had 
to leave them, as I feared, too much at a dis- 
tance from the excellent favor. 

Oh, how would the Lord favor the children 
of men, if they would obey Him. Thou know- 
est, O Lord, how thou hast humbled me, hast 
led me in ways that I had not known; that I 
have followed into many trying places, that 
I have said in secret, Who is there among all 
thy servants of as little use as I am. Oh, thou 
knowest how I have followed thee with sin- 
cerity, unfeignedly to obey thy requirings, 
but still how little do the children of men re- 
gard thy invitations through me. Still I de- 
sire to serve thee, but, O Lord, be pleased to 
deliver me from ways of deviation, and from 
those things too hard for me to be engaged 
in. But thou knowest what is best for me, 
and let thy will be done. 

I have not yet known why religion should 
be so low in esteem hereaway. ‘There seems 
to be great indifference in regard to this im- 
portant concern. I have thought the most 
likely cause was, that the division before men- 
tioned is degrading to vital religion, and to 
make open profession appears to be mean and 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, and 
their minds seem to be discouraged; while 
those who are in the separation are involved 
in great absurdities of conduct and practice. 
How have I secretly mourned on account of 
this declension! How have I lamented the 
sad estate of some who have been unhappily 
seduced and drawn into defilement and pollu- 
tion! Oh, sad blindness and infatuation! 

6th. Henry Widdifield got a sleigh to carry 


We came to Samuel|us to Young Street Meeting, about four miles. 


igent hand maketh rich. This is true in|Lundy’s, and dined near White Church, and|On sitting down, exercise of mind attended. 
ation to temporals and spirituals. In out-|then passed into Queen Street. We are now|At length I said, It affords some consolation 
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to believe that we may be saved with an ever- 
lasting salvation; but to attain a state of un- 
shaken belief, that if we continue faithful we 
shall be admitted into the mansions of rest 
and peace, is more than a belief that we may 


besaved. There is an attainment still further, 


which is [the conviction] that neither heights 
nor depths, principalities nor powers, things 
present nor to come, shall ever be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ 


Jesus, our Lord. Some were visited in mercy, 


but not yielding to the Divine requiring had 


neglected to obey in the day of visitation ; 


and if it had been renewed, have refused to 


yield, though they have felt the love of God, 


and known that He loved them before they 
loved Him. After awhile such become easy, 
and heavenly love ceases to be revived, and 


they are left to themselves. 


In this meeting I thought Truth came more 
into dominion than in any we have lately 


had.” 


As the day was stormy, and many were not 
at the meeting on account of the inclemency 
of the weather, J. H. consented that another 
should be appointed at the same place the 
This proved to be large and 


following day. 
favored. In it he was concerned to caution 


against mere formality, and to press the 
necessity of sincerity in our efforts to serve 


and worship the Almighty. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Animal Character. 


The following extracts are taken from a 


work entitled Chapters on Animals, by P. G. 
Hamerton, and, it is believed, will prove ac- 
ceptable to those who are interested in the 
lower orders of creation, and regard them as 


worthy of observation, independently of their 


usefulness to man. 


“The sportsman thinks that if an animal is 


not either good to hunt or be hunted, does 
not play the part either of hound or hare, 
there can be no sufficient reason against its 
total extermination. So the agriculturist has 
his way of considering animals, with his two 
categories—the beasts that can work for him 
and the beasts that can be sold to the butcher. 
But there is another way besides these, that 
of the observer who studies the animal from 
some kind of interest in nature without refer- 
ence to anything that it can do for him or 
produce for him. The selfish pre-occupation 
always hinders us from observing in the best 
and largest sense. I have seen men who had 


not the least insight into the characters of 


their own horses or their own dogs. It grates 
very unpleasantly on the feelings of any true 
lover of animals to see them treated as beings 
without any individuality of mental constitu- 
tion. There are people to whom a horse isa 
horse, just as a penny postage-stamp is a 
penny postage-stamp; that is, a thing which 
will convey a certain weight for a certain re- 
gulated distance. But any one who knows 
animals knows that a horse has as much in- 
dividuality as aman. And the more we know, 
even of inferior animals, the more distinct 
does their individuality become for us. It is 
only our ignorance and our indifference which 
confound them. The two bay horses in your 
carriage look exactly alike to the people in 
the street, but the coachman and groom could 
establish contrasts and comparisons after the 
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familiar, because our dogs are more with us, 
happily for us and for them. Yet how diffi- 


cult it is to arrive at any true conception of 


the mind of a lower animal! The truth is, 
that animals are both more intelligent and 
less intelligent than we fancy. A dog, and 
even a horse, notices a good deal that we little 
suspect him of noticing, but at the same time 
a great deal which we think he sees is per- 
fectly invisible to him. The following account 


of the behavior of a cow gives a glimpse of 


the real nature of the animal !— 

‘“«« These long-tailed cows,’ say Messrs. Huc 
and Gabet, ‘are so restive and difficult to milk, 
that, to keep them at all quiet, the herdsman 
has to give them a calf to lick meanwhile. 
But for this device, not a single drop of milk 
could be obtained from them. One day a 
Lama herdsman, who lived in the same house 
with ourselves, came, with a long dismal face, 
to announce that his cow had calved during 


the night, and that, unfortunately, the calt|animals is, that the moment we think of th 


was dying. It died in the course of the day. 
The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, 
and stuffed it with hay. This proceeding sur- 
prised us at first, for the Lama had by no 


means the air of a man likely to give himself/and incapacity for sequence. 


the luxury of a cabinet of natural history. 
When the operation was completed we found 
that the hay-calf had neither feet nor head; 
whereupon it occurred to us that, after all, it 
was perhaps a pillow that the Lama contem- 
plated. We were in error; but the error was 
not dissipated till the next morning, when 
our herdsman went to milk his cow. Seeing 
him issue forth, the pail in one hand and the 
hay-calf under the other arm, the fancy oc- 
curred to us to follow him. His first proceed- 
ing was to put the hay-calf down before the 
cow. He then turned to milk the cow herself. 
The mamma at first opened enormous eyes at 
her beloved infant; by degrees she ‘stooped 
her head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed 
three or four times, and at last proceeded to 
lick it with the most delightful tenderness. 
This spectacle grated against our sensibilities; 
it seemed to us that he who first invented this 
parody upon one of the most touching inci- 
dents in nature must have been a man with- 
out a heart. A somewhat burlesque circum- 
stance occurred one day to modify the indig- 
nation with which this treachery inspired us. 
By dint of caressing and licking her little 
calf, the tender parent one fine morning un- 
ripped it ; the hay issued from within, and the 
cow, manifesting not the slightest surprise nor 
agitation, proceeded tranquilly to devour the 
unexpected provender.’ 

“The last touch entirely paints the brute. 
She has recognised her offspring by the smell 
chiefly, and never having heard of anatomy 
is not surprised when the internal organs are 
found to consist simply of hay. And why not 
eat the hay? The absence of surprise at the 
discovery, the immediateness of the decision 
to eat the hay, are perfectly natural in a cow, 
and if they surprise us it is only because we 
do not fully realise the state of the bovine 
mind. If we reflect, however, we must per- 
ceive that a cow can be aware of no reason 
why calves should not be constructed inter- 
nally of hay. On the other hand, the bovine 
mind cannot be wanting in its own kind of 
intelligence, for oxen know their masters, and 
when in harness are remarkable for a very 
accurate and delicate kind of obedience; in- 


manner of Plutarch. With the varieties of|deed the horse is light-headed and careless in 


canine character we are all of us tolerably 


comparison with them,” 


“ None of us can imagine the feelings 
tiger when his jaws are bathed in blood a 
he tears the quivering flesh. The passioz 
the great flesh-eater is as completely unkno 
to civilised men, as the passion of the poet 
to the tiger in the jungle. It is far more tl 
merely a good appetite, it is an intense en 
tion. A quite faint and pale shadow of its 
remains in men with an ardent enthusis 
for the chase, who feel a joy in slaughter, 
this to the tiger’s passion is as water to whis! 
This impossibility of knowing the real sen 
tions of animals—and the sensations are 
life—stands like an inaccessible and imm 
able rock right in the pathway of our stud 
The effort of dramatic power necessary 
imagine the life of another person is very 
siderable, and few minds are capable of it, k 
it is much easier to imagine the sensations 
a farmer than those of his horse. The mj 
difficulty in conceiving the mental states 


as human we are lost. Neither are they n 
chines pushed by irresistible instincts. 
human being as ignorant as a horse would 
an idiot, and act with an idiot’s lack of sen 
But the ho 
is not an idiot, he has a mind at once qu 
clear and sane, and is very observant in 
own way. Most domestic animals are) 
keenly alive to their own interests as a 
of business. They can make bargains, 4 
stick to them, and make you stick to th 
also. I have a little mare who used to requ 
six men to catch her in the pasture, bul 
carried corn to her for a long time witht 
trying to take her, leaving the corn on | 
ground. Next, I induced her to eat thee 
whilst I held it, stillleaving her free. Fina 
I persuaded her to follow me, and now 
will come trotting half-a-mile at my whist 
leaping ditches, fording brooks, in the daa 
ness and rain, or in impenetrable fog. §& 
follows me like a dog to the stable, and 1¢ 
minister the corn there. But it is a bargai 
she knowingly sells her liberty for the ce 
The experiment of reducing the reward hé 
ing been tried to test her behavior, she ceas 
to obey the whistle and resumed her form 
habits; but the full and due quantity havi 
been restored she yielded her liberty age 
without resistance, and since then she is | 
to be cheated. On the other hand, she is ve 
ignorant of much that a man of equal shrew 
ness would easily have picked up by thet 
of language. In our estimates of anim 
character we always commit one of two m 
takes,—either we conclude that the beas 
have great knowledge because they seem| 
clever, or else we fancy that they must. 
stupid because we have ascertained that h 
are ignorant; so that, on the one hand, 7 
constantly see animals severely punished ; 
not having known what they could only h 
learned through human language, and, on 
other hand, we find men very frequently 1 
derrating the wonderful natural intelliger 
of the brute creation, and treating anim 
without the least consideration for their fey 
ings, which are often highly sensitive.” 
“Tt seems to me, that notwithstanding 1 
insuperable difficulties which hinder us fry 
a perfect comprehension of the brute natt 
in any of its forms, we may still, by car 
observation and reflection, aided by a kin 
sympathy and indulgence, arrive at notiC 
about animal life not altogether without: 
terest. Let us always try to bear in 


“a 
{ 


pe great necessities which are irresistibly 

by animals as a consequence of their 
ial organization, and preserve ourselves 
on the error of approving or blaming them 
brding to human standards. When a tizer 
a man, the act is not more blameable than 
act of a man who opens and eats an oyster. 
have the most absurd prejudices on this 
ect, which have taken root in infancy and 
been disturbed by maturer reflection after- 
ds. Wolves and falcons seem cruel be- 
se their prey is rather large, but the little 
ct-eating birds are our pets, and cats are 
ally esteemed for catching mice.” 


ast Words of Sir James Mackintosh—The 
bwing account of the last illness and death 
his eminent man is given in the “ Life of 
. Mackintosh,” by his son: “On Monday, 
y 22d, he was finally taken ill. During 
sday, Wednesday, and part of Thursday, 
dear father knew those around him, and 
asionally spoke to each of us in a way that 
ved he did; and even up to Saturday, the 
he ceased to speak at all, there was a 
iousness in his manner, when his medical 
nds approached his bedside, that affected 
lvery much—he smiled so benignantly on 
m—did what they required of him so wil- 
ly, and once or twice expressed pleasure 
eeing them, with such animation, and in 
one and manner so unusual with him. 
bre was in all this no anxiety about himself 
ble; no eagerness for their help was ex- 
ssed ; it was as his friends that he seemed 
lto see them. It was some mitigation of 
sufferings during the succeeding days, 
he appeared to be free from pain of any 
d. Indeed, no word escaped from him by 
ch we could have learned that any thing 
) the matter with him. 
t the same time that he seemed so uncon- 
ned about his body, the activity of his mind 
truly amazing. Though all his ideas 
@ in confusion, he poured out his accurate 
ressions of deep thought upon the many 
ects that had been the study of his life, 
ff an energy, and ina tone and manner, 
b reminded us of former years, and was so 
aliar to him when in health and vigor. 
had a look of deep thoughtfulness, spoke 
aa powerful voice, weighed his words, and 
etimes stopped, not satisfied with a word 
had used, and he did not go on until he 
id the one which pleased him. He watched 
8 we moved about him, but he continued 
ing; andif he asked a question, he waited 
an answer. At one time he suddenly stop- 
and said, ‘What is the name of that man 
» writes upon decrees and upon election?’ 
e of us could satisfy him; and after re- 
Ling his question, he paused some time, 
then added with a smile, ‘He cannot 
hten me now.’ 
n Saturday a great change took place; he 
me very silent, and had the appearance 
ine listening; the intelligence of his coun- 
ace did not diminish, it only changed its 
eacter; a look of peace and dignity was 
gled with it, such as I had never witnessed 
hat dear face before. Whenever a word 
a the Scriptures was repeated to him, he 
ays manifested that he heard it; and I es- 
ally observed that, at every mention of 
name of Jesus Christ, if his eyes were 
ed, he always opened them, and looked at 
person who had spoken. I said to him at 
time, ‘Jesus Christ loves you;’ he answer. 
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ed slowly, and pausing between each word, 
‘Jesus Christ—love—the same thing.’ He 
uttered these last words with a most sweet 
smile. After a long silence he said, ‘I believe.’ 
We said, in a voice of inquiry, ‘In God?’ He 
answered, ‘In Jesus.’ He spoke but once 
more after this. Upon our inquiry how he 
felt, he said he was ‘ happy.’ 

From that time to Wednesday morning 
when he breathed his last, we waited upon 
him and watched beside him, but he took no 
more notice of us, and judging by his unrufiled 
brow, his calm though increasingly serious 
and solemn countenance, he willingly yielded 
up his spirit into the hands of Him whom he 
had proved to be indeed a most faithful 
Creator.” 

Mackintosh died in 1832, at the age of 67. 


A Sunbeam.—The greatest of physical para- 
doxes is the sunbeam. It is the most potent 
and versatile force we have, and yet it be- 
haves itself like the gentlest and most accom- 
modating. Nothing can fall more softly or 
more silently upon the earth than the rays of 
our great luminary—not even the feathery 
flakes of snow which thread their way through 
the atmosphere as if they were too filmy to 
yield to the demands of gravity like grosser 
things. The most delicate slip of gold leaf, 
exposed as a target to the sun’s shafts, is not 
stirred to the extent of a hair, though an in- 
fant’s faintest breath would set it in tremu- 
lous motion. The tenderest of human organs 
—the apple of the eye—though pierced and 
buffeted each day by thousands of sunbeams, 
suffers no pain during the process, but rejoices 
in their sweetness, blesses the useful light. 
Yet a few of those rays insinuating themselves 
into a mass of dron, like the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, will compel the closely-knit particles 
to separate, and will move the whole enor- 
mous fabric with as much ease as a giant 
would a straw. The play of these beams 
upon our sheets of water lifts up layer after 
layer into the atmosphere, and hoists whole 
rivers from their beds, only to drop them 
again in snows upon the hills or in fattening 
showers upon the plants. Let but the air 
drink in a little more sunshine at one place 
than another, and it desolates a whole region. 
The marvel is that a power which is capable 
of assuming such a diversity of forms, and of 
producing such stupendous results, should 
come to us so gentle, so peaceful, and in so 
unpretentious a manner.—British Quarterly 
Review. 


The Size of Whales.—Capt. Scoresby, a very 
high authority on this subject, declares that 
the common whale seldom exceeds seventy, 
feet in length, and is much more frequently 
undersixty. Out of three hundred and twenty- 
two whales which he assisted in capturing, not 
one exceeded fifty-eight feet, and the largest 
of which he knew the reported measurement 
to be authentic came up to sixty-seven feet. 
Two specimens of the razor-back whale have 
been observed to be one hundred and five feet 
in length. Other specinens have measured 
a hundred, and many others from eighty to 
ninety feet. One cast on shore at North Ber- 
wick, Scotland, and preserved by Dr. Knox, 
was eighty-three feet in length. The skeleton 
of one found in the Columbia river, belonged 
to a whale which when alive probably mea- 
sured one hundred and twelve feet. 
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Extract from the Diary of Samuel Scott,— 
Seventh month 30th, 1780. Pretty early at ° 
the Park Meeting, a degree of solemnity 
clothed my mind, not without some presenta- 
tions for a public ministry, which, on proving, 
appéared immature. How suitably adapted 
are the following precepts, not only to me, 
but to all who at any time appear in the min- 
istry. “Be more ready to hear than to offer 
the sacrifice of fools.” “Be not rash with thy 
mouth to utter any thing before God.” And 
when thou speakest, “let thy words be few.” 
“ Be slow to speak.” 

EHighth month Ist. In the week-day meet- 
ing at Horsleydown, something opened by 
way of ministry ; but waiting under the open- 
ing, silence seemed most advisable; and after 
long sitting, the meeting closed lively. I had 
rather refrain from speaking, when perhaps 
I might have spoken with a degree of profit, 
than at any time to speak unprofitably. There 
are, comparatively speaking, but few ministers 
left amongst us; yet frequently many words 
are uttered. 

[May not the restraint vouchsafed to our 
departed Friend be an instructive caution at 
the present day ?] 


Peanut Oil.—The production of peanuts in 
this country has increased wonderfully during 
the past ten or twelve years. In this city 
alone over 600,000 bushels are annually sold, 
while the entire crop of the country reaches 
three times that quantity, or about 2,000,000 
bushels, valued at $3,000,000. Previous to 
the year 1860, according to the agricultural 
report, the total product of the United States 
did not amount to more than 150,000 bushels, 
of which North Carolina furnished 125,000 
bushels. The great portion of the crop now 
is raised in Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and South Carolina. 

As an article’of food they are valuable, but 
their importance in a commercial point of 
view is much greater on account of the oil 
they contain. The oil is in large demand, 
and serves every purpose for which olive or 
almond oil is used. It is now being exten- 
sively used in place of olive oil, particularly 
for table use, it being quite as good, and keeps 
a long time without becoming rancid.‘ The . 
amount of oil contained in the nut varies ac- 
cording to latitude and other favorable cir- 
cumstances or conditions, and is proportion- 
ately large. 

All the oil comes from the ‘‘meat,” the husk 
being of no value. The oil is extracted by 
pressure, and the pressed cake is not thrown 
away, but is used both as food for cattle and 
asa manure. Most of the oil used in Europe 
is manufactured in the countries of the Medi- 
terranean, the French depending principally 
upon Algiers, where the plant flourishes great- 
ly, for their supply. The production of pea- 
nut oil in this country dates back to the war, 
when it was used to a large extent for table 
purposes in the south, the olive oil not being 
easily obtained. It was used quite generally 
as a substitute for lard. The cake residuum 
was made serviceable, too ; after being roasted 
and ground, it was used in place of coffee and 
chocolate, making an excellent beverage.— 
Late Paper. 


The Church.—As to the state of the church, 
I cannot say much; I think she is going into 
the wilderness, to the place her Husband hath 
prepared for her there; she is seldom visible 


ral . 
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about the dwellings of her nominal professors ;|equally clever at discovering them. When, 
* many make use of hername for fraudulent pur-|from the appearance of the sand, they imagine 
poses and lucrative views, the filthy lucre of|it has been disturbed, they cut a long, slight 


pre-eminence. I know them by this mark— 
they aspire to be great, and not by becoming 
little, and the servants of all, patient toward 
all men. They say they are zealous, some 
think them so, but where the eye is not single, 
no zeal can be there that is of the right sort. 
Samuel Fothergill, 1759. 


———<—2e—_—__ 


PRODIGALS. 
Again, in the Book of books, to-day 
I read of that Prodigal, far away 
In the centuries agone, 
Who took the portion that to him fell, 
And went from friends and home to dwell 
In a distant land alone. 


Selected. 


And when his riotous living was done, 
And his course of foolish pleasure run, 
And a fearful famine rose, 
He fain would have fed with the very swine, 
And no man gave him bread or wine, 
For his friends were changed to foes. 


And I thought, when at last his state he knew 
What a little thing he had to do, 
To win again his place: 
Only the madness of sin to learn, 
To come to himself, repent, and turn, 
And seek his Father’s face. 


Then I thought however vile we are, 
Not one of us hath strayed so far 
From the things that are good and pure, 
But if to gain his home he tried 
He would find the portal open wide, 
And find his welcome sure. 


My fellow-sinners, though you dwell 

In haunts where the feet take hold on hell, 
Where the downward way is plain; 

Think, who is waiting for you at home, 

Repent, and come to yourself, and come 
To your Father’s house again ! 


Say, out of the depths of humility, 

“T have lost the claim of a child on Thee, 
I would serve Thee with the least !” 

And He will a royal robe prepare, 

He will call you son, and call you heir ; 
And seat you at the feast. 


Yea, fellow-sinner, rise to-day, 
And run till He meets you on the way, 
Till you hear the glad words said,— 
“Let joy through all the heavens resound 
For this, my son, who was lost is found, 
And he lives, who once was dead.” 
Phebe Cary. 


Selected, 
OLD AGE AND DEATH. 
The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er: 
So calm are we when passions are no more. 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things too certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 
The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home: 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

— Waller. 


Eggs of Reptiles——I here tasted the eggs of 
the Iguana, of which the Indians had found 
great numbers, as this was the season for lay- 
ing ; in flavor they are not unlike ducks’ eggs: 
two or three dozen were generally found to- 
gether. The iguana, alligator and fresh-water 
turtle, all lay their eggs at this period, and 
bury them (much in the same manner) in the 
dry sand on the river’s banks; but I was never 
able to conquer my aversion sufficiently to 
taste those of the alligator. The eggs are 
very artfully concealed, but the natives are 


wand, and thrust it down a considerable depth; 
should the point, when withdrawn, have some 
moist particles adhering to it, they examine 
and smell them, and, having come to a satis- 
factory conclusion, immediately turn up the 
sand until they find the eggs; as the shell is 
exceedingly hard, they are thrown into a heap, 
and then taken down to the canoe. In the 
latter portion of our journey, we often stop- 
ped for this purpose, wherever the quick eyes 
of the Indians discerned a favorable spot.— 
Wickham’s Journey in Central America. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 218.) © 


To her Mother. 
“ Potts Town, 6th mo. 14th, 1834. 
My dear Mother,—We* reached here last 
evening about 7 o’clock, as well as could be 
expected; and were favored with as much 
strength as was needful to bear the journey. 
S. P. kindly received us and made every thing 
as comfortable for us as she could, as did J. 
M. Though we have not many incidents of 
interest to note, it does seem pleasant to say 
to you we are here. 
~ I do feel, deeply feel the awful embassy, 
and nothing but simple faith in the blessed 
Shepherd, and reliance upon His almighty 
power, can. sustain any of us. May your 
prayers be daily put up for us, and may the 
Lord keep you and us, every moment that we 
may be permitted to enjoy a precious, peace- 
ful meeting when the time comes, and have 
to commemorate the mercy which has been 
extended. unto us, poor and upworthy as we 
are. 
In tender affection your daughter and sister, 
SARAH HILLMAN. 


To the same. | 
Muncy, 6th mo. 21st, 1834. 

My dear Mother,—Closely engaged as we 
are in this arduous and awful service, there is 
little time for writing. It is now 9 o’clock, 
and we have but just done tea. We rode to- 
day 20 miles, and visited three families; the 
two preceding days thirteen families. So thou 
may see, poor and feeble as we are and feel, 
the great Shepherd does help us with a little 
help ; and I can in deep humility acknowledge, 
He has been mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance, yea sustained thus far, and opened 
a way for us, where there seemed to be none. 
May praise be on our lips, and in our hearts, 
for past mercies so unmerited; and humble 
hope and trust and reliance, increased in the 
divine Almighty Arm, until on the other side 
Jordan, one unending song shall be raised 
unto Him who hath redeemed our souls out 
of all trouble, and bath granted an entrance 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. ’Tis truly a 
fearful thing to declare the whole counsel to 
such as feel no need of salvation, and who 
seem to know not that they are sick. While 
there are here, who do love and fear, and de- 
sire to serve the Lord with the very best of 
the first fruits of their increase; and also a 
precious company of dear young people, who 
are asking the way to Zion, with their faces 


* She had for companions, Regina Shober and Charles 
Allen, as will more fully appear in the sequel of this 
visit. 


’|the race it is the eternal crown. 


set thither, to whom it is sweet to have: 
few crumbs, which may be given for them 
the same time there are others cold and 
and indifferent, who have never suffered 
gospel plough to break up their fallow grou 
and to whom it seems like hard labor ind 
to utter any word; yet it does not belong 
the servant to choose his work, but 
cheerfully whatsoever the Master bids; | 
thus being faithful, he receives his pay as 
goes, however small it may be; if no m 
than his life for a prey, it is worth suffer 
much to gain; for as obedience keeps f 
with the knowledge received, at the en¢ 


0 


Our dear friends here are very kind, an¢ 
mercifully has our kind, compassionate 
viour condescended to assure us that we 
in our right places, that we dare not ‘1 
back ;’ but feel bound, ‘though faint,’ to ‘] 
sue’ the ‘things that make for peace, | 
things whereby one may edify another.’ ¢ 
if all that I have endured betore I was m 
willing to give up to unfold this prospect, 
all that in coming and suffering accord 
to my small measure since, be a means 
thoroughly breaking down and moulding 
will to the will of my Heavenly Father 
making me wholly His, and fully given 
fulfil that part of the ministry of recone 
tion, which I humbly believe He has ¢ 
mitted to my trust,—I pray that this endt 
be effected, and that-the cup may be dri 
even to the dregs. oi 

As to our return, it seems likely we 8 
be kept longer than we anticipated. 
are many more Friends hereaway than 
expected, including a large number of yo 
people, evidently under the superintende 
of that blessed Heavenly Shepherd, who 
down His precious life for the sheep; 
whose watchful, compassionate eye sees 
His habitable earth. He visits, and wat 
and keeps every moment, and I believe 
preserved to himself a seed here, however 
scure their situation and hidden from mort 
who are under his special care, and shé 
accounted unto Him for a generation. — 
feet of the messengers will, I believe, be tur 
thither more than has been the case;. 
perhaps in a day to come, we may hav 
Quarterly Meeting added to our Yearly M 
ing among these mountains. 

* * * You all feel dear; but I must ke 
you now to the care of the Great Shephi 
and cleave closer and closer to Him, 
Heavenly Leader, in simple dependence ; 
ing all the little I can, as He calls for the 
rifice; hoping and believing as I do, that 
will help to make the way to the kingdom 
Heaven. How sweet is the verse, ‘The mg 
we toil and suffer here, the sweeter rest 
be!’ Our blessed and Holy Redeemer s¢ 
an example, that we should follow his st 
and His was no life of ease, but a cross-bes 
life,—a life attended with many tribula 
and all the trials attendant upon poor 
manity, in order that he might feel fo 
poor dust and ashes as we are; and moré 
has become our adorable High Priest, 
Advocate with the Father, and who he 
does, and ever will, I believe, help his — 
children who trust in Him. He has, l 
say to the praise of His grace, helped me, 
oh! that day by day I may feel a litt 
newal of strength out of Zion’s hill! Tl 
my return may be with peace. Not th 
am looking for great things, but only 
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d of Him in peace at the last, when he 


May the Lord in mercy keep on the right 


dinary wedge or lever press, and a finishing 


es up His jewels—even sealed His forever.| hand and on the left, guide us by his counsel|gloss is put_on, in very much the same man- 


purs in the nearest affection. 
the Lord’s blessing be upon you.” 


Farewell. |through the intricate mazes of this world that 


lieth in wickedness, and when our poor pain- 


the preceding letter, accompanied by the| ful pilgrimage on earth shall be ended, grant 


ifying language ‘‘ perhaps in a day to 
e,” &c. our dear friend gives room for her 
o portray one of those prophetical visions 
h the Most High does at times give unto 
humble, dependent, watchful children. 
to their being verified, the unalterable 
itions must on our part be observed: viz. 
e Lord isfwith you while ye be with 
» « Draw nigh to God, and He will draw 
to you.” ‘ Walk worthy of the vocation 
ewith ye are called—walk worthy of 
, who hath called you unto his kingdom 
glory.” 
st, if we hold fast the beginning of our 
idence steadfast unto the end.” It is 
nfulness herein that draws down Divine 
sings, yea, that opens the windows of 
ven to the pouring out tokens of Heavenly 
r towards any people. Humility, and 
rition, and dedication of heart to the 
d, will now as ever cause such to bud and 
som as the rose; to take root downward 
| bear fruit upward, to the praise of the 
fat Husbandman; so to abide as living 
nehes in a living vine, as to bring forth 
to the praise of His ever excellent name. 
ile every opposite, lukewarm, or hostile 
se, must end in dwarfishness and unfruit- 
ess, in sorrow, and emptiness and bitter. 
3 of spirit. 
ist inwardly revealed! It is in bowing 
lly to His yoke, and learning of Him! It 
he submission of the heart, and allowing 
government thereof to be upon the shoul- 
of the Prince of Peace whose blood was 
1 for us, that we can realize Him to set up 
kingdom and reign over all within us 
© our becoming, after the testimony of the 
bstles, new creatures in Him. “If any 
o be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
igs are passed away ; behold all things are 
pme new.” 


To her Mother. 

“Muncy, 7th mo. Ist, 1834, 
fy precious Mother,—-Heart and flesh 
ough mercy, at seasons a little revived, 
3n almost ready to fail; so deep are the 
Is we have to pass through here in many 
es. We have paid thirty-two visits, in- 


: 


us an admission into that glorious, holy city 
not made with hands, where the redeemed are 
now surrounding the throne singing Hallelu- 
jah’s to Him who liveth and was dead, and 
has the keys of death, hell and the grave, says 
and prays your ever truly attached, ever 
affectionate daughter and sister. 
Saran HiniMan. 
(To be continued.) 


A Japanese Paper Mill.—On the other side 
of the house from the garden, in the large 


“ For we are made partakers of| yard, sat a dozen boys and girls on their heels, 


with a pile of twigs and boughs of the paper- 
mulberry tree (Broussonetia papyrifera) from 
which the great bulk of Japanese paper is 
made, and with which the hill and mountain- 
sides of the village were covered. The paper- 
mulberry grows to be from six to eight feet 
high. The boughs, after being cut, are dried 
and then macerated in water, until the outer 
green bark can be stripped from the inner 
white membrane. Engaged in this latter 
work, under a series of sheds, and bending 
over a stream of slowly-running water, were 
several dozen girls and women, who, by alter- 
nate picking and washing, separated the dark 
and brittle outer bark from the white elastic 
strips of inner membrane. Much time and 


It is in knowing the life of|patience were required to do this completely, 


and then the bundles of limp white strips 
were boiled until soft in a lye made from the 
ashes of rice straw. We next passed into a 
room where the boiled and softened bark was 
brought to two muscular fellows, who were 
dressed only in their loin-cloths, and who sat 
before large flat stones. With heavy wooden 
clubs they beat the bark nearly to a pulp. In 
another room was aman grinding boiled rice 
and a girl mixing it with a decoction of bark 
from another tree, something like slippery- 
elm, until a shiny, glutinous mixture, evi- 
dently intended as a size, was prepared. This 
size and the mass just taken from the beaters 
were thrown into the pulp-vat, which was 
about four feet long, three wide, and two high. 

At each of these vats, on the most common 
seat in Japan—the heels or ankles—sat a girl 
vigorously stirring the pulp, using a single 
bamboo stick for an agitator. When she 


ling the Elklands. _ Dear friend Ellis is|judged it to be of the proper consistency, she 


y like a mother to us, exceeding kind and 
ctionate. 
ruly my heart is at this moment so un- 
lified for writing, you must excuse me; 
prospect of the meeting bears down my 
rit. Were it not that I do believe in the 
Imise which was in great mercy sweetly 
lied to my heart before I left home, ‘My 
e is sufficient forthee:’ [should sometimes 
x; but it has been verified at seasons to 
humbling admiration. It remains also 
»e true that there is fullness in emptiness ; 
| when the poor soul is ready to conclude 
over, the blessed Master, who sustained 
) poor disciples, and spoke peace to the 
bled ocean, is found to be all in all. Oh, 
we may each know Him to be made 
}o us, ‘ wisdom and righteousness, sancti fi- 
1 and complete redemption!’ And this I 
eve we shall-realize, if we hold fast the 
inning of our confidence steadfast to the 


took a square piece of fine matting, made of 
parallel fibres of bamboo, set in a light square 
frame of wood, on which folded a “fly” like 
that of a printing press. The closeness of the 
bamboo fibres answered the purpose of our 
wire-frames. Dipping this by a sliding mo- 
tion into the vat, she draws up a sheet of the 
pulp, and after waiting for it to drain, during 
which time her nimble fingers picked out 
any impurities or lumps, she throws back 
the fly, which is furnished with a raised edge, 
and spreads the sheet on the pile beside her. 
A dexterous girl can dip up about four hun- 
ered and fifty sheets per day. 

The next process is to dry the sheets. For 
this purpose they are spread out flat and firm 
on upright boards, slanted in the sun, so that 
they dry with little shrinkage, hard and flat. 
In wet weather, or when business is pressing, 
the drying-boards are transferred to a room 
in which a hot charcoal fire is kept burning. 
The pressing of the paper is done by an or- 


ner as leather is polished or ironed in our 
country. 

All this would be insufferably tedious to an 
American manufacturer, and woyld not pay 
in a land of high wages, like ours. My host 
listened with mingled delight, and with the 
penumbra of a doubt in his face, to my descrip- 
tion of the machines used on the Wissahickon, 
at Cohoes, and at Bath. I made inquiries 
concerning the wages paid to his employes 
perdiem. The bark-pounders and dippers 
were paid eight tempos (cents) a day; the 
strippers and washers six cents. From his 
establishment, in which he employed forty 
persons in all, after paying wages, expenses 
for fuel, transportation, taxes, etc., he was 
able to lay up yearly a handsome sum—that 
is $1000. He was considered a rich mer- 
chant.— Overland Monthly. 


For “The Friend.” 

It is declared, that the Spirit of Truth, or 
that Divine light shed abroad in every heart, 
will, if heeded, lead out of all error, into all 
truth; and we have ample Scripture grounds 
for believing that the apostles and primitive 
believers were made what they were through 
its humbling, crucifying power; that there 
cannot be a doubt they accepted and received 
the doctrine of the spirituality of the New 
Dispensation, in allits fullness; that the holy 
manifestation of Life and Truth, Christ by 
his Spirit, did live abundantly in their hearts, 
a precious gift for their salvation. And are 
we not safe in assuming wherever vital chris- 
tianity exists, the presence of this life will be 
sensibly felt and acknowledged—that in pro- 
portion as we turn our faces from it, whether 
individually or in the gathered church, shall 
we become spiritually lifeless, and formalism 
will take the place of heartfelt religion. 

“ My peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you, not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you.” ; 

This precious assurance of the Saviour of 
men, must have awakened in the hearts of those 
to whom it was addressed, an earnest desire 
after holiness, and to be found worthy of so 
rich a blessing; and the constant zeal and de- 
votion that marked the character of the early 
churches; the purity to which they attained; 
and their close spiritual communion with Him 
their glorified Leader, is deeply instructive ; 
as is evident from the several epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians, the Ephesians, and 
to other ae of the household of faith, 

The child-like trust; simple obedience; the 
unwavering faith, and simplicity of life, that 
distinguished christianity at its dawn, and 
brightened that memorable era, in which the 
apostles and immediate followers of our Lord 
were engaged in spreading a knowledge of 
the Truth, furnishes much that we may pro- 
fitably dwell upon, and an example worthy to 
be followed in after ages. The record of their 
constancy, and sufferings in its behalf; and 
the labor into which they were called, in heal- 
ing the souls and bodies of men, is a legacy . 
of inestimable value to us. But how sad it is 
to remember that in the lapse of a compara- 
tively brief period, the Light which had 
glowed as a living flame, began to lose in the 


hearts of many believers, its Divine signi- 


ficance. There were those removed by death 
who had been valiant for the Truth; some in 
a natural way, and others by the hands of 
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cruel men. Others unwilling to bear the fierce] was perverted, and used to subjugate the/and suffering, might be enabled throug 
persecutions of that idolatrous age, shrunk/Spirit, and to bring all who were animated|renewed extension of Divine favor, to 
from the peril to which a faithful support of|and guided thereby under oppression. But|/up in the face of a backsliding world, 
these were few, retired and feeble in their|truth as they presented it, in undiminis 
efforts to bring the established church out of| brightness. 
the formalism into which it hadlapsed. Arro-|warmness, and there may be causes of 
gating to itself both spiritual and temporal|discouragement; but I believe as we boy 
power, in the pride of its ambition, it became|the dispensations laid upon us, and are m 
unmindful of the true God, and forgetful of| willing to give to the fire that which sh 


the Truth exposed them, and renouncing their 
former faith, walked no more as His followers. 

There were then as in every period since, 
many adverse influences existing to the growth 
of vital religion; the love of the world, its 
honors, titles and riches; the prizes held 
forth to such as should through industry or 
preferment, attain to power and influence; 
the desire after popularity, the love of flat- 
tery, and the glittering charm so often pre- 
sented, of realizing, as many vainly imagine 
they shall, the fullest measure of enjoyment 
by the attainment of all those temporal ad- 
vantages they have struggled for. These are 
among the many entanglements that allure 
the feet of the unwatchful, whereby the king- 
dom of this world has been set up in the 
hearts of men in this and former generations, 
and His rule and peaceful authority denied. 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” and He 
adds, “else would my servants fight; by 
which it is clear the weapons of their war- 
fare were not to be carnal, but his servants 
were to be clothed from on High with wis- 
dom and power, to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of sin. He is the life and glory 
of His own church, and it is toward Him 
in faith we are to look for the upbuilding 
of His cause, by the effectual working of His 
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its dependence. No longer did it represent 
the mission with which it had been charged, 
the conversion of the world, and the gather- 
ing in of that vast family beyond, who were 
in heathen darkness. With the precious testi- 
mony of the Scriptures at its command, and 
the valuable lesson of a most interesting his- 
tory, embracing the Christian church in its 
early purity, the example of the Saviour him- 
self, and His supporting power in cheering 
on, and helping all His faithful children, the 
so called church used its authority to quench 
this Divine life wherever shown; pursuing 
all who presumed to set up Christ as the 
great and only Teacher, with bitter persecu- 
tions and cruelty. 

Professing christianity, the church had be- 
come apostate; separated from the Divine 
harmony, and really idolatrous, worshipping 
its own power, and every hurtful lust, and 
hence was not in astate effectually to evan- 
gelize others. The blood of those who thus 
suffered and died, as from one period to another 


preparing, qualifying power in each and every|these were qualified to know the Divine will 


heart. Thus it is any are enabled to wield 
the sword of the Spirit; and having overcome 
the house of Saul in their own souls, are there- 
fore enabled to stand for the Truth; to speak 
of that of which their hands have handled, 


and thus to invite others into the sheep-fold.|prostituted in the name of religion. 


as applicable to their own souls, did nourish 
the seed of: the true church, and by degrees 
many were enabled to see clearly the prevail- 
ing corruption, and to what an extent the 
cause of truth and righteousness had been 
When 


But is it not apparent, that the great body of|George Fox and others who became united to 


Christian professors, do not practically come 
up to that indwelling, cross-bearing character, 
which is inseparable from the heart-changing 
dispensations, and spiritual proving of the re- 
ligion to which the early believers were called? 
And it is remarkable, and worthy of serious 
thoughtfulness, that after the beauty and 
glory of the primitive church had passed 
away ; having yielded to the lusts of the flesh, 
and denied to the Spirit its prerogative to 
rule, that a state followed comparable to mid- 
night darkness in a moral and religious sense; 
and that centuries should have elapsed, before 
there was any clear dawning of the life and 
vigor of primitive days. 
Wm. Penn, during the long night of apostacy, 
“a false church existed and exercised author- 
ity; and though she was lost to purity, she 
would keep her good name of being the true 
church, and mother of the faithful; but in 
deed and in truth she was mystery Babylon, 
which with all her show and outside of re- 
ligion, were adulterated and gone from the 
Spirit, nature and life of Christ, and has be- 
come vain, ambitious, cruel, &. Then it was 
the true church fled as into the wilderness, 
from superstition and violence, to a retired 


him in his public and private labor, were called 
to the work of the ministry, the world again 
heard the glad tidings of the gospel pro- 
claimed in its ancient power and simplicity ; 
and as they were guided in their preaching 
by the same authority that had wrought 
sanctification in their own hearts, the effects 
were marvellously apparent in the awakening 
produced; the hearts of thousands being ef- 
fectually reached; that it may be said they 
were instrumental in reviving in the 17th 
century in greater fullness, and more abun- 
dant fruit, than is recorded of any other peo- 
ple, the work in which the early believers la- 


In the words of|bored so zealously. They were chosen ves- 


sels; men and women appointed to plead for 
the restoration of vital truth, and to open the 
way in the midst of an arrogant, persecuting 
church and people, for the incoming of His 
spiritual kingdom and power. ° And, as they 
stood steadfast, and in faithfulness observed 
the discoveries of the Light which illumin- 
ated them, because they did not reject it, but 
received it with joy and thankfulness, as an 
infallible Teacher ; their preservation in the 
path of safety ; the spread of their-principles ; 
their growth in saving knowledge, and in the 


and solitary state; hidden, as it were out of|Christian graces, were indeed remarkable; and 


the sight of men, though in the world, and 
known to Him, its life and Head;” and he goes 
on to say, “many of her best children in seve- 
ral nations, and in the course of centuries fell 
by the cruelty of superstition, because they 
would not fall from their faithfulness to the 
truth.” Of this long and gloomy period an 
interesting summary is given by the same 
valued author; in which it is shown how en- 
' tirely the church, bearing the Christian name, 


they became as a city set upon a hill—a living 
testimony to the all sufficiency of that grace 
which came by Christ. Truly they did not 


follow any cunningly devised fable, for in them| magnificence of scenery, in a quiet 8 oF 
was brought forth the peaceable fruits of|beauty they are unique. 


righteousness. 


I have often earnestly desired, that we of|of good hard roads, which are 
the present generation, their successors, and|from dust. 
in the possession of many external advan-|have been made, and the rock towers abo 
tages, the result of their abiding faith, labor! carriage even. 


We live in a day of great lt 


be burned, we shall in due time be fitte 
stand in our places. 
Then shall we realize the truth of the 
sage: “all thy children shall be taught of 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of 
children.” PR 
Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1874. 7 


The Bermuda Islands. 
Within three days’ travel from New Yi 
it is hardly possible to find so comple 
change in government, climate, scenery 
vegetation as Bermuda offers. The voy 
may or may not be pleasant, but is sure t 
short. The Gulf Stream, which one is obl 
to cross, has on many natures a subduing 
fect, and the sight of land is not gener 
unwelcome. The delight is intensified by 
beauties which are spread out on every hi 
The wonderful transparency of the water, 
numerous islands, making new picture 
every turn, the shifting lights on the I 
the flowers, which almost hide houses 1 
peep out here and there from their boy 
make up a scene as rare as it is beautiful. 
The general direction of the islands isf 
northeast to southwest. They are in 
latitude of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
nearest point on the continent is Cape 
teras, five hundred and eighty miles dist 
They are of calcareous formation, “due 
tirely,” says Colonel Nelson, “to the ae 
of the wind in blowing up sand made by 
disintegration of coral reefs. They pre 
but one mass of animal remains in var 
stages of comminution and disintegrat 
The varieties of rock are irregularly ¢ 
ciated, and without any order of superp 
tion. Nearly every shell now known in 
surrounding sea may be found in the rm 
quite perfect except inregard to color. A 
the south shore are sand-hills which illust 
the formation of Bermuda. In one inst 
a cottage had been submerged, trees to 
height of several feet, and the sand has € 
travelled up a hill one hundred and eig 
feet high. Nine miles north of the isla 
are four needle rocks, apparently the remm 
of former islands. They are about ten 
above high-water mark, and vary from 1 
to eight feet in diameter. They are of Ii 
stone, and are stratified like the mainla 
There are in all about one hundred ish 
though it is usually stated that there are tI 
times as many. Not more than sixteel 
twenty are inhabited, and of these the 
largest are St. David’s, St. George’s, Berr 
proper, sometimes styled the Continent, 
merset and Ireland. They are about fif 
miles in length, and the greatest breadt 
about five miles. There are no mounts 
no rivers, and so, while they were ¥ 


There are about one hundred and fi 
eneraluly 
In many places deep cut 


The scenery is exce 
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resque, and changes continuaily. Now/jfostered pride and ostentation, robbed the} youth in fixing prejudices in their minds that 


poor, pleased the vain, and led into a great 
deal of unnecessary care, toil and solicitude, 
to obtain the means of this way of life and 
appearance ; that it could not afford any true 
and solid satisfaction, but must unavoidably 
divert the mind from inward, feeling watch- 
fulness, retard the work of mortification and 
true self-denial, and facilitate unprofitable as- 
sociation and acquaintance with such as would 
rather alienate the affections from God than 
unite the soul to Him. 

Thus instructed, I bowed in reverence; and 
as it became from time to time necessary to 
procure new clothing, I endeavored to con- 
form my outward appearance in this respect 
to the dictates of Truth, in which I found true 
peace and satisfaction. Also he instructed me 
to use the plain Scripture language, thou to 
one, and you to more than one. 

The cross greatly offended me in regard to 
these things. This of language in particular, 
looked so trifling and foolish to the worldly- 
wise part in me, and the fear of the ‘ world’s 
dread laugh’ so powerfully opposed it, that it 
was very hard and trying to my natural will 
to give up to this duty. 1 thought if my right 
hand would excuse my compliance, I would 
gladly sacrifice it, or yield it up rather than 
give up to use such a despised language, and 
submit to be laughed at; as viewing religion 
concerned in such things as these. This may 
seem incredible to some, but it is true, and as 
fresh with me as almost any past exercise. 

This exercise beset me day and night for 
some time, during which I shed many sorrow- 
ful and bitter tears, pleaded many excuses, 
and greatly wished some substitute might be 
accepted instead of the thing called for; but 
He who called me into the performance of 
these foolish things—foolish to this world’s 
wisdom—was graciously pleased to show me, 
with indubitable clearness, that he would 
choose his sacrifice himself; and that neither 
a right hand nor a right eye, neither thou- 
sands of rams, nor ten thousands of rivers of 
oil, would by any means answer instead of his 
requirings. If he called for so weak or foolish 
a thing as the words thou and thee to a single 
person, instead of you, nothing else of my sub- 
stituting would do instead of it; for ‘the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men.’ 

Let none dispute the ground with Omnipo- 
tence, nor confer with flesh and blood, lest 
therein, despising the day of small things, they 
Fall by litile and little. For be assured, O thou 
called of the Lord! thou canst never become 
his chosen, unless thou obey his call, and come 
out of all he calls thee from. If thou art not 
faithful in the little, thou wilt not be made 
ruler over much. 

Perhaps few will believe the fulness of 
heavenly joy which sprang in my bosom, as 
a well-spring of living waters, after my giving 
up in faithfulness to his requisition.”—Job 
Scott. 


drive through wide stretches of country, 
he landscape bears a striking resem- 
e to that of New England; then through 
row road, with high walls of rock on 
r hand, on the sides of which the maiden- 
ern grows in profusion, and the road is 
nding that every new view which bursts 
nly upon you is a surprise; and then 
are delightful glimpses of the sea, with 
any islands. Walls of stone extend along 
oadside, and over them clamber the 
ng glory, the prickly-pear, and the night- 
hing cereus. Great beds of geraniums, 
) mock our hot-houses in their profusion, 
wild. 
lges of oleander line the roads or border 
ated patches of land, protecting them 
the high winds which at times sweep 
he islands. Thirteen varieties of it are 
here, and wherever you go it is one 
of pink and white blossoms. ‘The lan- 
also grows wild along all the hedges. 
assion flower peeps out from its covert 
pen leaves, creeping up the branches of 
ees. The profusion of flowers is won- 
f, and one can always have a bouquet for 
thering. The winter is the regal time 
em. About Christmas the roses, magni- 
in size, and of great variety, are all in 
plory. One gentleman assured me that 
1 upward of one hundred and fifty va- 
No great care seems to be taken to 
ate them. Here and there one sees a 
arden, but nothing that even approaches 
might be accomplished with such a, soil 
imate. 
ie beauty and variety of flowers are 
bqualled by the excellence and diversity 
its. Oranges of superior quality are 
.though their culture is not general. 
mon grows wild. The mango, guava, 
, pomegranate, fig, arocada pear—whose 
(for they can be called nothing else) 
e eloquent in its praise—the custard 
the banana—the lazy man’s delight, 
g its wealth of fruit, and dying as it 
fits single bunch, while the new plants 
ng up about its dead stalk maintain 
pply the year round—all these fruits 
eadily, and with due effort would grow 
antly. Apples and pears are raised, 
k the flavor they possess with us. 
bs, heretofore excellent, have been de- 
d for two years past by an insect. Straw- 
iripen from November till July. Grapes 
xuriantly. 
most common tree is the Bermudian 
with which nearly all the hill-sides are 
d. Occasionally one sees the moun- 
Im, while tamarind, tamarisk, palmetto, 
put, India rubber, mahogany, and cala- 
ees are quite common. In gardens 
West Indian trees are found.—_Harper’s 
ine. 


at ot Tae 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
On Plainness of Apparel, &e. 
Lord taught me that men generally 
9 much on external performances, and 
warded my mind against thinking too 


Samuel Fothergill, in enlarging upon the 
love and unity, which ought to subsist among 
brethren, remarks, how cautious ought we to 
be of saying any thing detracting, one of an- 
f any thing outward. He opened my |other, or saying ‘‘ Report,” say they, ‘‘and we 

anding to behold my duty in regardjwill report it.” And how great ought to be 
yard plainness; that a plain, decent,|the care on the minds of Friends, lest at any 


could not be easily removed; so he would 
have Friends keep to that wisdom which is 
from above. He much desired that all such 
feelings might not have any place, and that 
none might give way to such a spirit, but be 
willing to suffer rather than contend, this was 
the true way to live in peace. 
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Having received several letters within a short 
time, written by Friends in different parts 
of our widely extended Society, in this coun- 
try and in England, expressing the writers’ 
satisfaction with the course pursued in our 
journal, for upholding the original principles 
and practices of Friends, and desiring the en- 
couragement of those conducting it, we feel 
it right, in this way, to express our gratifica- 
tion at these evidences of unity of feeling, and 
to assure our friends their communications 
are fully appreciated. 

Two, express much concern as to the course 
that should be pursued under circumstances 
which render it evident that the meetings 
they are connected with, have widely departed 
from the principles and testimonies of Friends, 
and have introduced reading the Scriptures 
or singing psalms or hymns, when assembled 
for divine worship. 

While we believe that those who are in the 
practice of those things have no valid claim 
to the character or name of Friends, yet we 
apprehend the time has not come; when those 
who adhere to the doctrines and testimonies 
which Friends have ever held, and who alone 
are the true Society of Friends, are prepared to 
determine what further the Head of the church 
requires at their hands. If all who are groan- 
ing under these afilictions are but willing to 
bear their testimony against these defections 
openly and faithfully, as well as to seek for 
ability to suffer patiently, we believe they 
may rest assured that in his own time the 
Lord will make a way for the relief and up- 
building, of the few or the many who dare 
not compromise primitive Christianity, as it 
was republished by Fox, Barclay and Penn. 
He will preserve a seed that shall be counted 
unto Him for a generation, and Quakerism in 
its ancient purity will yet be set upon a hill, 
so that it cannot be hid; and those who see 
it, and are now saying it has been carried 
captive and despoiled of its former gospel 
characteristics, will have to acknowledge that 
it remains upon the foundation, against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail, and it will 
once more prove the blessing it was designed 
to be, by Him who raised it up; for, to use 
the words of Francis Howgil, “'The memorial 
of this nation [Friends] which is holy unto 
me, shall never be rooted out, but shall live 
through ages as a cloud of witnesses in gen- 
erations to come.” 


Some who have kindly sent us contribu- 
tions in prose or verse, or made selections for 
our columns, may feel disappointed that they 
have not been published. But our rule is 


costly dress and way of living in all|time they should be led to speak, in any way, positive that the name of the author of an 
was most agreeable to true Christian) to lessen an elder, minister or overseer, or any original article must be communicated. Most 


and self-denial ; that rich, showy, or|others before their children ; and of what hurt- 


dress, house, food, or furniture, fed and| ful consequence such conduct might be to the, 


of the selections have been in “The Friend” 


before. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrren.—A London dispatch of the 28th ult. says: 


The trial of the Tichborne claimant on the charge of 


perjury, committed during the trial for the possession 
of the estate, 
one hundred and eighty days, was brought to a close 
this morning, and resulted in the conviction of the ac- 
cused. 

The jury, after being out a short time, brought in a 
verdict of guilty on all the charges, and the claimant 
was sentenced to fourteen years penal servitude. After 
the verdict was announced the claimant expressed a 
desire to address the court, but the Lord Chief Justice 
refused permission. He was taken from the court room 
by a seldom used exit, placed in a carriage, and rapidly 
driven to Newgate, much to the disappointment of an 
immense crowd which had gathered outside to see him 

ass. 

The first intelligence announcing the success of the 


expedition against the Ashantees and the capture of 


Coomassie, &e., was incorrect. Reports soon after 
reached England of disaster and defeat, causing grave 
fears for the safety of the British army, which were not 
dispelled until the War Office received the following 
dispatch from General Wolseley: “ Coomassie, Feb. 5, 
1874—We reached here yesterday after five days’ hard 
fighting. The troops behaved admirably. Our casual- 
ties are under three hundred. The king has left the 
town, but is close by. He promises to visit me to-day 
and sign a treaty of peace. We hope to start on our 
return to the coast to-morrow. The wounded are re- 
covering, and the health of the remainder of the army 
is good.” The Queen and her ministry have sent dis- 
patches to General Wolseley congratulating him on his 
success. 

The Company which issued proposals a few weeks 
ago for laying a light telegraph cable between England 


and America, has abandoned the enterprise because of 


the scanty support, and gives notice that the money de- 
posited by the subscribers to its stock will be returned 
on demand. 

A correspondent of the London News, in a letter to 


that paper descriptive of the Indian famine, says: “ The 
scarcity spreads over a wide tract along the foot of the 
Himalaya boundaries of Nepaul, stretching from Oude 


to near Darjeeling, remote districts removed from the 


railroads and other means of communication, and diffi- 
cult of approach. Lord Northbrook informs me that 
the most serious distress is threatened in fifteen districts 


in addition to the Teras, comprising a total population 
of 26,000,000. It is however impossible to ascertain 
the exact condition of affairs. 
in the remote districts is a serious disadvantage. 


The bark Grace Darling, went ashore on the coast of 
Scotland, near Aberdeen, during the late gales, and be- 
came a wreck. The crew took to the rigging, but fifteen 
of them were washed off and drowned. Four men be- 
longing to the life-saving station, who went to the rescue 


of the wrecked men, also lost their lives. 


A terrific boiler explosion occurred on the 2d inst. at 
Blackburn, Lancashire. Twenty persons were instantly 


killed and thirty injured, many of them fatally. 


London, 8rd mo. 2d.—Consols 92. U. 8S. five per 


cents, 1034. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 73d. ; Orleans, 8$d. 


The last advices from Madrid announce the failure 
of the attempt to relieve Bilboa, which for some time 
The Republican 
army under General Moriones, made successive attacks 
on the Carlist force before the city, and was repulsed 
He informs the War Office that he had been 
unable to force the Carlists from their entrenchments, 
and that his own advance line has been broken by the 
He asks for reinforcements and the ap- 


has been besieged by the Carlists. 
each time. 


insurgents. 
pointment of his successor. 


General Moriones army is said to have lost three 


thousand men in killed and wounded. 
The fall of Bilboa is considered imminent. 
fever and small pox prevail in the city. 


The Carlists have captured several small towns in 


Biscay. 


Marshal Serrano has been declared President of the 
Republic of Spain, and General Zabala President of the 


Council of Ministry. 

President Serrano and Admiral Topete, Minister o 
Marine, have left Madrid for the north. Zabala wil 
act as President during Serrano’s absence. 

A Bayonne dispatch of the 2d says, a dispatch ha 


been received by the Carlist Junta here, reporting that 


Bilboa has surrendered to the Royalists. Furthe 


serious defeats of the Republican forces are announced. 

Thiers, ex-President of France, in a letter to a Re- 
publican candidate for the Assembly, declares that ex- 
perience has rendered his conviction invincible that a 


which has been in progress for upwards of 


The absence of railroads 


Typhus 
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republic is the only possible government for France. Chicago sprin 
This declaration gives great satisfaction to the members |red_ western, 

of the Left, and it was warmly expressed when Thiers $1.85. Oats, 
the following day entered the Assembly. mixed corn, 7 


Nineteenth Century, has been prohibited, because of|fl 
the publication in its columns of an article insulting to|a 
Buffet, the President of the National Assembly. 

The Berlin journals publish the result of a census 
taken last year of all the live stock in Prussia. There 
were in the country 2,970,946 families or private indi- 
viduals possessing animals of some kind. These con- 
sisted of 2,278,724 horses, 934 mules, 8774 asses,8,012,- 
150 horned cattle, 19,624,758 sheep, 4,278,531 hogs, 
1,477,335 goats, and 1,453,764 hives of bees. 

Articles of agreement, which go into effect the 18th 
of Fifth mo. next, have been entered into between Swit- 
zerland and the United States, providing for an inter- 
change of postal cards between the two countries, at the 
rate of two cents for the United States, and ten centimes 
for Switzerland—postage to be invariably pre-paid. 

There was a serious fire in Panama on the 19th ult., 
which consumed a large part of the city. The loss is 
estimated at about one million of dollars, mostly in- 
sured in London. ' 

It is stated that there are 30,000 workingmen out of 
employ in Vienna. They appeal to the government 
for some measures of relief. 

According to the Russian Railway Gazette, 287 per- 
sons were killed and 356 injured on the railroads of 
that country in 1878. Most of the accidents are at- 
tributed to the carelessness of the sufferers. 

Ledru Rollin has been elected to the National Assem- 
bly, to fill a vacancy, by a large majority. 

Dispatches have been received at the Indian office, 
London, from the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
giving an alarming account of the condition of things 
in that presidency. He says fully one million of per- 
sons are starving to death, and all the poorer classes are 
beginning to feel the want of food. 

Unirep Statses.—The deaths in New York last 
week were 487. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
358, including 115 under two years. 

According to the returns made to the Health Office, 
there were 18,702 births in Philadelphia in 1878, viz: 
9,845 males and 8,857 females. The number of mar- 
riages registered during the year was 7,891. The total 
number of interments in the city during the year was 
16,736. The record of deaths is believed to be nearly 
accurate, but in that of births and marriages there is 
probably a considerable deficiency. The principal 
causes of death were: Apoplexy, 279; cancer, 268; 
cerebro spinal meningitis, 246: consumption, 2291; 
cholera infantum, 1114; cholera morbus, 67; convul- 
sions, 682 ; croup, 200; diptheria, 110; scarlet fever, 319. 
An examination of the various tables appended to the 
report shows that during the years of the rebellion— 
1862, 1863, 1864—the deaths exceeded the births, thus 
showing the disastrous effects war has upon the natural 
increase of the population. 

The mean temperature of the Second month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 33.75 deg., the 
highest during the month 72 deg., and the lowest 12 
deg. The amount of rain 2.82 inches. 

The average of the mean temperature of the Second 
month, for the past 85 years, is stated to be 30.85 deg., 
the highest during that entire period was 41.03 deg. in 
1857, the lowest 24 deg. in 1815. 

The mean temperature of the three winter months of 
1873 and 1874, has been 36.38 deg., which is nearly 5 
deg. above the average for the preceding 84 years. 

A new census of Richmond, Virginia, has just been 
taken by the local authorities, and shows the population 
of the city to be 60,705, or about 9,000 more than in 
eth Galveston, Texas, has now a population of 34,- 

During the year 1873, the production of iron and steel 
rails in the United States was 850,000 tons, and the im- 
portations were 185,702 tons, making a total supply of 
1,035,702 tons, which is much less than for the preced- 
ing year. But railroad construction was not as active 
in 1873 as in 1872, because of the difficulty of raising 
money for new works, and because of the entire prostra- 
tion of railroad interests for the last four months of the 

ear. 

The public debt of the United States on the first inst., 
less cash in the Treasury, was $2,154,880,067, having 
decreased $2,590,047 during the preceding month. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2d inst. New York.— American gold, 112}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119}; ditto, 1868, 1184; ditto, 10-40, 
5 percents, 112}. Superfine flour, $5.85 a $6.10; State 
extra, $6.40 a $6.65; finer brands, $7 a $10.75. No.1 


74a 765 cts. 


lb. net. 


Lard, $8.45 a 


three months 


Institution ar 


of the followi 


Charle: 


Aaron 


Managers. 


quaintances. 


f 
1 heavenly thi 
8 


r 


emplary 


$1.60 a $1.62; white Michigan, 


The sale of the Conservative Republican journal, the | delphia.—Cotton, 
our, $5 a $5.38; extra, $6.50 a $7 ; finer brands, 
$10.25. Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; amber, $ 
$1.73. Rye, 90 cts. Oats, 58 a 62 cts. 
About 1600 beef cattle sold at the A 
Drove-yard, extra at 7} a 7} cts. per lb. gross; 
yood, 64 a 7 cts. and common, 5 a 53 cts. Shee 
at 5 a 74cts. per lb. gross and hogs at $8.50 a $9 F 
Chicago.—No. 1 
do., $1.184; No. 3 do, | 
oats, 43 cts. Rye, 85 cts. No. 2 spring barley, | 


ANNUAL ME 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contrib 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-da 
18th of Third month, 1874, at 3 o’clock, P. M., a 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 'g 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATIC 
With nineteen schools in N. Carolina and 
in successful operation, and 2198 scholars in atten 
involving an expense of $1,000 per month for tk 


in its treasury. We commend the subjectto thes 
attention of Friends, 


James E. Ryoans, Pres’t of Executive Board 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 13th, 1874. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOO 
As the stations of Superintendent and Matron 


Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Frien 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties at 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with 


Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Pos 
Burlington Co., N. J. 


Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. _ 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 8. Pifth € 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOR 

A teacher of the school will be wanted at tl 
mencement of the Spring term. ‘Also a Frien 
as assistant matron. 
Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester C 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phi 


Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phila 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philac 
Physician and Superintendent—Josavu4 H. 
tineton, M. D 
Application: 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 


Diep, at his father’s residence, in Cherokee 
Kansas, Fifth mo. 10th, 1873, ADDIsoN Car 
Milton and Louisa Ann Carter, aged nearly ty 
years, a member of Spring River Monthly 
Friends. This young Friend by his many vir 
endeared himself to a large circle of relative 


anxious to improve his time and talents tot 
of his Creator, and willingly imparted to oth 
ever knowledge he obtained by makin ; 
spare moments. In the early part of his 
suffering at times was very great, but he be 
much patience and Christian resignation. 

time previous to, and during his illness, | 
seemed more than usually occupied with H 


“JT want to go home.” 
circle in which he moved in a very exempla 
but his friends and relatives have the 
ance that his end was peace. 
——,, in this city, 
Josuua P. Epes, in the 66th year of his 
member of the Monthly Meeting 

of Philadelphia. oe ; 


g wheat, $1.54; No. 2 do., $1.48 a$ 


60 a 63 cts, Rye, 95 a $1. 
6 a. 79 cts.; yellow, 80 a 8lcts. J 
16 a 16} cts. for middlings. Sup 


tu 


Yellow 


spring wheat, $1.213; 
$1.14. Corn, 59 cts. . 


$8.70 per 100 lb. 


ETING OF THE CONTRIBU’ 
TO THE ASYLUM. : 


ty 


Deprived 


WILuraAMm Berrie, C 


, the Association has but a small z 


RicHARD CADBURY, Treast 


e expected to be vacated at the close 


ng named members of the Commit 


s Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philad 


Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 


s for the Admission of Patien r 


Endowed with good ‘abilities, 


rOOd 


ngs, saying, shortly before h 


He is greatly mis x 


on the 24th "of Eighth 
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